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son agreement and to proclaim a general am-
nesty. Johnson declined to follow his advice, but
appointed him federal judge for North Carolina.
In spite of the attorney-general's ruling that he
was eligible, Dick felt unable to take the "iron-
clad" oath, and declined. He was active in the
"Johnson" convention of 1865-66, and, conserva-
tive, he seemed inclined to part from his late po-
litical associates, but in 1866 he advocated the
Fourteenth Amendment and, gradually aligning
himself with the radicals, supported Congres-
sional Reconstruction and participated in organ-
izing the Republican party in North Carolina.
Under the new constitution he was elected an
associate justice of the supreme court, serving
from 1868 until 1872 when he was appointed fed-
eral district judge.

On the supreme bench of the state he took an
important part in deciding the many difficult
questions growing out of the new constitution
and the system of jurisprudence ushered in by
the code of civil procedure. His opinions are
clear, brief, and direct. He was, perhaps, a bet-
ter trial than appellate judge. A hard and con-
sistent student, he grew steadily and tempered
knowledge with understanding, common sense,
and humanity. As the passions of reconstruction
cooled, he won a wide and deserved popularity.
For many years, with John H. Dillard, he con-
ducted a private law school which won reputa-
tion for the legal training it gave.

[B. D. Caldwell, Founders and Builders of Greens-
boro (1925); Cyc. of Eminent and Representative Men
of the Carolines of the Nineteenth Century (1892), II,
633; J- I>owd, Sketches of Prominent Living North
Carolinians (1888) ; 63-66 N. C. Reports', Who's Who
in America, 1899-1900.]                       J.Q.deR.H.

DICKERSON, EDWARD NICOLL (Feb.
ii, i824-Dec. 12,1889), lawyer, son of Philemon
[q.v*] and Sidney (Stotesbury) Dickerson and
nephew of Mahlon Dickerson \.q.v.~\, was born at
Paterson, N. J. Entering the College of New
Jersey (Princeton) at an early age, he there met
Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian Institution,
who induced him to take an interest in science
and mechanics which gradually developed into
an absorbing study and had a permanent effect
upon his professional career. Leaving college
without graduating, he read law with his father,
and was admitted to the New Jersey bar at Pat-
erson in 1845. For a short time "thereafter he
officiated as clerk of the federal district court, of
which his father was judge, and then commenced
practise for himself. By this time he had be-
come an expert mechanical engineer; he ran the
first locomotive that was used on the railroad be-
tween Paterson and Jersey City. His earliest
case of first-class importance was Colt vs. Mas*
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sachusetts Arms Company (Fed. Cos. no. 3030),
a suit brought to establish the validity of Samuel
Colt's patent for fire arms. Dickerson represent-
ed the plaintiff throughout and at the trial, which
took place at Boston and extended over three
weeks, won a decisive victory, despite the fact
that Rufus Choate was his opponent. In 1852
he moved his office to New York City, and at
once assumed a leading position at the bar there,
specializing in patent law. During this period
his outstanding case was Goodyear vs. Day (Fed.
Cos. no. 5569), involving the validity of Charles
Goodyear's patent for vulcanized India rubber,
in which he was associated with J. T. Brady and
Daniel Webster for the plaintiff, Rufus Choate
being for the defense. The heavy work in con-
nection with the vital scientific details of the case
was all performed by him and resulted in a com-
plete triumph. He was now recognized as the
outstanding authority on patent law in the United
States. He was an incessant worker and, despite
his weighty professional engagements, which of
their very nature invariably involved intense
technical attention, continued to enlarge the scope
of his investigations in the field of mechanical en-
gineering, more particularly as regards marine
propulsion. This gave rise eventually to his con-
nection with the "expansion" and "non-expan-
sion" controversy, at the commencement of the
Civil War. Acting upon a theory of the chief
engineer of the navy that James Watt had made
a serious error in maintaining that steam pro-
duced more power when worked expansively than
otherwise, Secretary Gideon Welles had ordered
engines of the non-expansion type for the new
naval vessels. Dickerson promptly protested, in
letters to the secretary and in communications to
Congress which attracted wide attention, and,
though his efforts were fruitless at the time, ex-
perience subsequently demonstrated the correct-
ness of his views.

At the height of his reputation he retired tem-
porarily from practise in order to undertake an
extensive program of foreign travel, in the
course of which he spent considerable time in
Europe, and also visited Central America. In
1873, however, he returned to the bar, and thence-
forth was constantly engaged, the great majority
of his retainers being in patent matters. He ap-
peared for the defense in the suits arising out of
the disaster to the Staten Island ferry boat West-
field involving the loss of many lives, and gained
a verdict in each case. The last years of his life
were occupied chiefly in the suits involving the
electrical patents of Thomas A. Edison, and the
rights of the Western Union Telegraph Com-
pany and the American Bell Telephone Com-
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